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attributes of wickedness, — viz., cunning, obstinacy, and power. 
But the contingency is not on the face of it impossible that the 
resistance of the capitalist might prove as serious a disturbance to 
industrial organization as the zeal of the Socialistic reformer. I 
have mentioned four methods of treatment which Mr. Blissard 
employs, but I ought to add that they are all entangled with a 
fifth, which apparently justifies the description of the book as an 
" Ethic." I hope I am not doing him an injustice when I say that 
the "ethical" aspect of the book consists simply of a vigorous 
protest against the social and moral evils of luxury, together with 
a deep sympathy for, and an anxious desire to ameliorate, the dis- 
tresses of the lower classes. Beyond, perhaps, the postulate that 
the right of possession is derived from labor, the moral stand-point 
is simply that of the ordinary conscience, and is supported not by 
philosophical arguments, but by rhetorical appeals to the emotions. 
That need not be an objection if the book is intended to be no 
more than a piece of partisan rhetoric, calculated, by culling items 
of fact and theory from various sources, to stimulate a hatred of the 
luxurious, and a sympathy for the discontents of the poor. But 
readers who wish to regard the book as an attempt to give a scientific 
explanation of the causes of "usury," together with practical pro- 
posals for their removal, will find the rhetoric a serious obstacle to 
the argument, and will probably be on their guard against the 
dangerous fallacy, into which Mr. Blissard appears to have fallen, 
of thinking that the economic difficulties of the age can be over- 
come by giving vent to the righteous indignation of the moralist. 

Arthur Eastwood. 

An Agnostic's Apology, and Other Essays. By Leslie Stephen. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 

" It is very easy, and at the present time very safe, to tilt against 
the established creeds" (p. 342). The purpose of the present 
collection of essays (which are nearly all reprints, with alterations, 
from magazine articles) is to tilt against established religious 
creeds. This exercise finally exhausts itself in the admission that 
" if a man will not abandon a religion till he has another to put in 
its place, we must confess that his demand cannot be met" (p. 
377). The reviewer is, therefore, placed in a difficulty. It is 
generally desirable that a criticism which intends to be serious and 
honest should base itself upon some fundamental principles with 
which the author agrees. But, as Mr. Stephen has no positive theo- 
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logical principles to uphold against the theologies which he attacks, 
we are unable to find in theology any common ground. The posi- 
tion which he takes at the outset, and which he desires to enforce 
throughout, is that a science of theology is impossible. That the- 
ology lies beyond the sphere of human intelligence is the initial 
proposition which, as an agnostic, he "asserts in opposition to 
theologians." He is, of course, perfectly at liberty to hold such 
an opinion. But I should like to remind him that, if he is prepared 
to maintain that opinion, he must be prepared to discuss its basis. 
It is indeed very easy and very safe to tilt against any established 
theology, as, for example, the Christian, if we start with postulates 
which directly involve the impossibility of every theology. Mr. 
Stephen's postulates are of this nature. He states, on page 2, that 
" the gnostic" (i.e., any one who is opposed to agnosticism) " holds 
that our reason can, in some sense, transcend the narrow limits of 
experience. He holds that we can attain truths not capable of 
verification, and not needing verification, by actual experiment or 
observation." 

Mr. Stephen recognizes, whereas his opponents violate the limits 
of experience. I think it is obvious that the only possible basis on 
which to discuss this contention is some theory of the nature of 
experience and its limits. A man may attack one theology from 
the stand-point of another, but, if he attacks theology in general, 
he must retire to the more ultimate stand-point of the general prin- 
ciples of knowledge. Mr. Stephen's arguments are founded on 
assumptions as to the nature of experience and its limits. Knowl- 
edge is limited to experience; theology transcends those limits 
and is, therefore, unknowable. That is the initial petitio principii, 
of which all the succeeding arguments of the book are simply de- 
tailed applications, taking the form : the knowledge of experience 
consists of certain sensations, reflections, emotions, social instincts, 
and the like ; theology does not limit itself to such experiences ; 
therefore it is not knowledge. What he really asserts is, not that 
theology transcends experience, but that it transcends his view of 
experience. If this assertion is to be more than a purely personal 
opinion, if he is prepared to support it by argument, he must show 
not only that his view of experience is correct as far as it goes, but 
that experience cannot contain more than he says it contains. As 
he has not met this demand, I do not see how the question as to 
the truth of his opinions can form the subject of strictly scientific 
discussion. 
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" To the great mass of mankind a sacrifice of consistency or of 
rigid proof is, of course, no sacrifice at all" (p. 323). To the 
readers of Mr. Stephen's book, who belong to this class of human- 
ity, and, in particular, to those who are naturally predisposed to let 
the inconsistencies of Christianity obscure its truths, and to take 
on trust a scepticism of philosophy and a belief in the efficacy of 
science, I suggest the following considerations. Mr. Stephen at- 
tacks revelation on the grounds of what he holds to be reason ; 
reason, with him, is the faculty which investigates the laws of natural 
phenomena; with such a reason revelation is inconsistent. The 
conclusion that, if reason as thus defined be the standard of truth, 
revelation is false, is a truism. It proves that the supernatural can- 
not be subordinate to the natural. It may or may not prove that 
the two cannot be held apart as co-ordinate kinds of truth. It does 
not prove that the supernatural must be eliminated. He attacks 
the conceptions of heaven and hell as states in which life is con- 
tinued after death. As the only kind of life which we know on 
earth exists under empirical conditions, and as those conditions are 
removed at death, we cannot say, using the terms "life" and 
" know" in the same sense as before, that we know anything about 
a life after death. Christianity frequently talks as if it could, and, 
in so doing, commits the error of applying empirical conditions 
(i.e., involving reference to phenomenal objects in space and time) 
where they are inapplicable. Here is a true charge which may be 
brought against Christianity, but one which is by no means fatal to 
its vitality. To convert the proposition : Christianity ought not 
to employ empirical terms where they are out of place, into the 
proposition : It is out of place for Christianity to employ any but 
empirical terms, would be to aim a blow at the very foundations of 
Christianity ; but it would also be to propound a palpable fallacy. 
He attacks Christianity historically, by showing that degrading 
superstitions and barbarous persecutions have arisen in its name. 
No one denies the fact ; but to infer that Christianity is barbarous 
and degraded is to commit what logical primers call the fallacy ad 
hominem. His treatment of philosophy is somewhat similar. "A 
vigorous religion is a superstition which has enslaved a philosophy" 
(p. 328). This remark appears to provide the reason why Mr. 
Stephen finds it necessary to make philosophy the subject of un- 
mitigated abuse. He is never tired of informing us, in the lan- 
guage of scorn, that philosophy is an utter failure. As every 
philosopher " flatly contradicts the first principles of his predeces- 
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sors," and as co-existent philosophers are hopelessly inconsistent 
(p. X5), the conclusion is that philosophy has established nothing. 
Most philosophers would, I think, flatly contradict the above prem- 
ises ; but no matter ; as Mr. Stephen does not defend them, it would 
be idle to dispute them. Let us assume as granted his conclusion 
that philosophy has established nothing. The inevitable inference 
is that philosophy is unable to give us any assistance. Then is Mr. 
Stephen able to dispense with the aid of philosophy ? He does not 
even attempt to do so. Causation, free-will, phenomena, sensa- 
tion, consciousness, and the like, are terms of which he constantly 
avails himself, and to which he frequently attaches definite predi- 
cates. But these are the very terms with which those philosophers 
deal whose discrepancies, he alleges, prove the helplessness of 
philosophy. Let the "general reader," therefore, observe that Mr. 
Stephen does not discard philosophy but philosophies, or, more 
precisely, all those theories of hitherto existing philosophies with 
which he does not agree. But there is one peculiarity about Mr. 
Stephen's philosophizing. An ordinary philosopher thinks it neces- 
sary to justify his views by defending the points on which he dis- 
agrees from others ; Mr. Stephen thinks that by abusing philoso- 
phers for their disagreements he has purchased the right to pick 
out, without the necessity for justification, an arbitrary theory of 
his own. (vid., in particular, Chap. IV.) I dwell on this demand 
for a reasoned justification of all philosophical terms employed, be- 
cause, as Mr. Stephen himself points out, the necessity for reasons 
is just what the popular mind is apt to overlook. " There is noth- 
ing, as every school master knows, which the average mind resents 
so much as the demand for reasons. It will gladly accept any rule, 
provided that it has not to answer the troublesome question, Why ? 
Tell me how to answer, but, for heaven's sake ! don't explain the 
reasons of the answer" (pp. 323-324.) This reproach, directed 
against Christians, might profitably be taken into account by those 
agnostics who would believe that unsystematic philosophy is com- 
mon sense. 

That, however, which may probably appear the most persuasive 
element in the book is not so much an argument as a bribe. He 
is constantly reminding his readers, when he has been disgusting 
them with Christianity, that the refuge of agnosticism can provide 
satisfaction for all their highest rational instincts and aspirations. 
With this end in view, he succeeds in showing, with much vigorous 
good sense, that he himself (and, therefore, presumably, any one 
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else who calls himself an agnostic) possesses a healthy aversion to 
everything that is degraded, and a strenuous desire to recognize the 
nobler aspects of human life. That those aspects are adequately 
expressed I should, of course, dispute ; but that the intention is to 
express them no one can, in fairness, deny. But does this fact bear 
the slightest weight as an argument against the religion of Theism ? 
Does it follow that Mr. Stephen's true emotions and instincts are 
inimical to, or incompatible with, or not entirely contained and 
absorbed in, the truths of Christianity? Because Mr. Stephen has 
honest human sympathies, does it follow that he has exhibited that 
understanding of the principles of theology and philosophy which 
is requisite to justify an attack on them ? Not logically, perhaps ; 
though it might appear to follow to the " general reader" whose rea- 
son is lazy but whose sympathies are active. To such emotions, 
however, Mr. Stephen has provided a corrective. In strange incon- 
sistency with his protests against those people whose only argument 
is a sneer, he never loses an opportunity of scoffing at subjects and 
ideas which most people regard with reverence. Apart from the 
counter-emotion which may thus, perhaps, be excited, the reader 
is placed in a very practical dilemma. In the last chapter, entitled 
"The Religion of all Sensible Men," mankind is divided ex- 
haustively into two classes, — the first, " sensible," who believe that 
there is no religion, and are only in doubt as to whether they should 
impart their beliefs to others ; the second, fools, who want a re- 
ligion, and whom it is the duty of the "sensible" either to dupe or 
to dismay. " Why drop a veil so easily worn ? Religion is, after 
all, useful ; and we are even bound — for the sensible man can take a 
high moral tone when he pleases — to invent the God who does not 
exist" (p. 339). Surely no reader can identify himself either with 
the presumption of such "sense" or the degradation of such folly. 

Arthur Eastwood. 

Le Devoir Present. Par Paul Desjardins. Paris : Armand Colin 

et Cie., 1892. 

This beautiful little book should have had an earlier notice in 
these pages. It breathes a spirit almost identical with that which 
animates the " ethical" movement in America, and contains a dis- 
tinct and noble recognition of the value of the discourses trans- 
lated by Professor Hoffman, of Ghent, into French, under the title, 
" La Religion basee sur la morale : Choix de discours publics par 
les soci&fe pour la culture morale" (Paris: Fischbacher, 1891). 
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